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THE POLITICAL EFFECTS OF THE TEACHING OF 

JESUS. 



By Professor Harry Pratt Judson, A.M., LL.D., 
The University of Chicago. 



In speaking of a political quality in the teaching of Jesus 
we, of course, do not forget the fundamental fact that his per- 
sonal work with men was more explicitly social — that he clearly 
and emphatically disavowed a political aim. Over and over 
again he enforced this truth : " My kingdom is not of this 
world" — "The kingdom of God is within you" — "Render 
unto Caesar the things which are Caesar's, and unto God the 
things which are God's." The Jews were expecting a temporal 
king — a political redeemer, who should overthrow the Romans 
and restore the independent Jewish government. Jesus was no 
politician, no soldier, no conspirator. He sought only to over- 
throw the reign of evil in the human heart, and so to make 
society a sweeter and nobler thing. Thus plainly he was no 
political Messiah, and the restless Jewish politicians would have 
none of him. They were like the politicians of every age — 
caring little for social reforms, plotting always for preferment, 
blind to whatever could not be wrought into their own plans. 
The gospel of Jesus was individual, spiritual, social. The teach- 
ing of Jesus contains no political philosophy. 

While all this is true, yet it is also true that in its results the 
influence of the teaching of Jesus on the political development 
of human society has been powerful, constant, far-reaching. 
This influence, of course, has not been isolated. The forces 
which go to make up progress are many and are very compli- 
cated in their interaction. Still, it is not difficult to estimate 
the tendency of any given impulse. It is the precise value of 
the effect it produces which is baffling. Sociology is not an 
exact science. It is not susceptible to mathematical measure- 
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ment. But yet it is possible to observe the direction and, to a 
large extent, estimate the effect of given social tendencies. The 
teaching of Jesus, as men have understood it, has been one of 
the most potent social forces in all the centuries since his time. 
It has certainly been one of the most lasting forces — present 
all the time, in all civilized lands, with very varying power to 
control society, it is true, but, when overborne for a space, never 
failing in the end to resume its influence. 

But a force so constantly operative in social life cannot fail 
to have an effect on political organization and action. Govern- 
ment, after all, pretty fairly reflects social conditions. Nothing 
which profoundly modifies those conditions can fail in some 
shape to influence government. The teaching of Jesus has thus 
finally had a marked political effect, because, first of all, it has 
had a marked social influence. 

At the outset the Roman officials misunderstood the new 
religion. They could make nothing of it but some sort of polit- 
ical conspiracy, and so they attacked it. But this official con- 
ception of Christianity was a mistake. The Christians sub- 
mitted patiently to the government of the day, giving no thought 
to revolutions or reformations in the state, but absorbed in their 
dreams of a future life and in the eager striving to rescue men 
from heathenism. By the time this attitude of the Christians 
had finally become clear the state was itself transformed through 
the new faith. The men who formed the government were them- 
selves Christians. They worked under the impulse of the new 
religious ideas, and so made the empire Christian in its govern- 
mental forms. This was not the issue of a struggle between 
Christendom as an organized force on the one side and organ- 
ized heathendom on the other. The Christian empire was sim- 
ply the old imperial idea working through the dominant popular 
thought. That thought in the time of Augustus held the 
supreme will to be that of the Roman people. The supreme 
will of the day of Constantine was found in the deity of the 
Christians. The will of the emperor was law in either case, 
because he was recognized as the legitimate repository of the 
supreme will — whether vox populi or vox dei, it mattered not. 
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Jesus taught Jewish monotheism, and through the labors of his 
followers this became the controlling religious idea of Roman 
civilization. In this way there was a close relation between the 
teaching of Jesus and the political theory on which the Christian 
empire was based. But while this is true, it is also true that in 
the objective realization of the empire — in the form and work- 
ing of government and its control of society — there was no 
material difference between the Christian empire and the heathen 
empire of Augustus. The difference was in theory. And thus 
the first political result of the teaching of Jesus was in the 
philosophy of the state. 

The second result was the reaction on the state of the Chris- 
tian church. 

Whether the church as an organization was created by Jesus 
himself, or was the growth of subsequent conditions, may, per- 
haps, well be questioned. However, it is clear that in either 
case the church organization was a clear necessity of the teach- 
ing of Jesus. That teaching was social as well as individual. 
The disciples were made missionaries. Association, union, dis- 
semination of the truth, were cardinal principles in their train- 
ing. But to the application of such principles organization is 
an absolute necessity. Thus grew up that powerful, non-polit- 
ical, but persistent and wide-ruling social organization, the 
Christian church. In its later form it might, or might not, have 
embraced the spirit of the founder. But whatever the form, it 
certainly was the outgrowth of the teaching of Jesus. 

The church as socially organized, with its hierarchy, its forms 
of worship, and its multifarious activities, was undoubtedly by no 
means primarily a political agency. All that the church wanted 
of the state at the outset was tolerance. Later it needed also 
protection. But with the disintegration of the Roman empire 
came strange and distressing social exigencies, and the church 
was gradually led to assume important political functions. 

As the imperial government crumbled, local authority in 
numerous cases, almost of necessity, fell into the hands of church 
officials. The strange phenomenon was presented of a state 
organization melting away, while that of the church remained 
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unimpaired. People were in the habit of obeying civil officials 
in secular matters, and ecclesiastical officials in affairs of religion. 
But the one class was falling to pieces. The other remained, 
together with the habit of obedience and the pressing need of 
social order. So it was but natural that church officers were 
more and more called on to preserve order and to maintain jus- 
tice. Thus the government of many Roman municipalities in 
those centuries of disorder passed, for a time, largely into the 
hands of ecclesiastics. In that way the church which had come 
from the teaching of Jesus comes to have a considerable number 
of political functions. 

When the German heathen had occupied the empire and 
had become Christian, the church gained a new position. No 
longer subject to the Roman emperor, whom they had been 
wont to obey, the ecclesiastics held a different attitude to the 
new rulers. To them the priests could speak with a spiritual 
prestige and authority unmeted in the empire. Thus gradually 
in those rude and fierce times the organized church grew into no 
little political power. This power was not enough to bring 
civilization out of the barbarism which had overspread society, 
nor was it sufficient to keep the church itself from sharing to 
some extent in the crudeness and rudeness which had replaced 
Roman culture. However, such as it was, the politics of the 
darkening and of the dark ages was to some extent guided by 
churchly influence. 

It was out of this influence that the papacy became a great 
political power. No time need be spent here in discussing the 
growth and complexity of the political relations of the mediae- 
val papal church. Suffice it to say that under the popes the 
Christian church universal was the counterpart of the Roman 
universal empire, and that its direct power over secular govern- 
ment was enormous. That power has by no means vanished. 
The papal influence is yet potent in the politics of more nations 
than one. In the German imperial Reichstag the Catholic church 
party was too strong even for Bismarck, and to this day is often 
able to make terms and to dictate policies. The same party is 
a positive and living force in Austria, in Italy, in Spain, in 
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France. Political parties come and go. Gambettas and Cavours 
and Bismarcks pass away. But the Catholic church never dies. 
The state, in the light of modern ideas, may control it. But 
that control is not absolute. The church powerfully modifies 
the action of the state. 

To the influence of the organized church belong the long 
line of political churchmen — Richelieu, Mazarin, Wolsey. 
Their individual powers were great, undoubtedly. Yet in the 
end they owed their exaltation to the vast and vigorous 
organization behind them. Of course, such careers are pos- 
sible only in states in which the church is established by law. 
Disestablishment has always come from the state, not from 
the church, and implies a secular jealousy of ecclesiasticism 
which makes priests and prelates impossible in places of high 
political trust. It is this fact which in our own country has 
embodied in the constitutions of so many states the dis- 
qualification of clergymen from holding political office. On 
the other hand, in times of close union between church and 
state it was not the pope alone who was a temporal sovereign. 
Bishops and abbots without number ruled wide domains as 
secular princes, down to, and in some cases far into, this very 
century in which we live. 

All this exhibits the political power which has been wielded 
by the Christian church. Such power has been felt to be a 
tyranny, and in most countries has been largely diminished. 
The struggle for disestablishment has been long and bitter. 
Through the most of Europe the church yet retains some form 
of legal union with the state. In America church and state are 
thoroughly separated. But the established church even in liberal 
England has yet a great political power — a power sufficiently 
indicated by the presence in the House of Lords of twenty-six 
of the bishops, and by the fact that English prelates and priests 
are officers of the state. 

But the political influence of the church is after all an indirect 
result. The most direct influence of the teaching of Jesus on 
the political organization of society, and an influence fairly com- 
parable with that of the organized Christian church, has come 
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from the very essence of the original teaching itself. In that 
nothing is more fundamental than the constant implication of the 
essential equality before God of all human souls. The parable of 
the Rich Man and Lazarus, the parable of the Lost Sheep, the 
Laborers in the Vineyard, the danger of riches, the lessons of 
humility, and countless other teachings, illustrate the way in which 
Jesus looked at the life of this world. Differences of rank, of 
wealth, of birth, of learning, to him signified nothing. The one 
thing needful was to be of the kingdom of God, and the entrance 
to this was open alike to high and low, rich and poor, learned 
and simple. This was the lesson which the disciples carried 
into the Roman world — the lesson that every human soul is 
equally precious — a lesson which ran counter to the whole 
stream of existing society. But the Christian church, however 
it may vary in outward structure and in doctrine, has at its heart 
the democracy of the teaching of Jesus. This democracy in 
some shape has never left it. It has been one of the most sig- 
nificant contributions of Christianity to the development of 
modern society. And it has had a far-reaching effect, political 
as well as social. 

That this essential democracy of the teaching of Jesus 
should avail alone to transform and permanently to control 
society is not to be expected. Powerful forces tending to class 
distinctions and to aristocracy have more than once been suffi- 
cient to countervail Christian democracy. The feudal organiza- 
tion of the Middle Ages was eminently aristocratic, and the 
Roman church itself, in its elaborate hierarchy, in its prelates of 
noble birth, and in its temporal sovereignty of pope and prelate 
and monastic foundation, has been more than tinctured with aris- 
tocracy. Slavery and predial serfdom are the most undemocratic 
of institutions. Yet it can hardly be said that their abolition 
was very directly or very largely due to Christianity. Still, 
Christian doctrine, however overlaid with human perversions, 
after all has never lost its democratic essence. And this fact has 
had many results of grave importance. 

The mediaeval monasteries were one agency of democracy. 
The peasant could seldom escape his thralldom if he remained 
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on his lord's estate. But the peasant might enter the monastery 
— might become a monk — and thus he was beyond the reach of 
his temporal tyrant, and a new life of considerable possibilities 
was in his grasp. If he had the talents and energy to rise, he 
might win his way to monastic official place, and in that event he 
might become a temporal as well as a spiritual ruler ; he might 
be called to the counsels of baron or prince. Thus doubly the 
monastery had a democratic influence on mediaeval politics — it 
offered a way of escape to the individual from feudal tyranny, 
and it opened to the common man the possibility of political 
power. And monastic democracy was the democracy of the 
teaching of Jesus. 

But the secular as well as the regular clergy recruited their 
ranks from all social classes. The plain man who entered the 
church acquired the best learning of the time. Thus he was, 
in legal and political matters, the adviser of the laity. He 
might become a prince of the church and be called to the aid 
of monarchs. In this way the man of simple blood shared in 
that mighty political as well as social power of the mediaeval 
churchmen. These churchmen laid the foundation of the civil 
law on the continent and of the common law in England. They 
were chancellors and justiciars and political ministers of all 
grades. They sat in the great council of the realm and had a 
potent voice in shaping legislation and state policies. In the 
sixteenth century the clergy were a majority of the English 
House of Lords. There is a long list of clerical statesmen in 
mediaeval England, not a few of whom were men who rose to 
place and power by their own exertions, without the aid of 
inherited rank. This is sufficiently illustrated by an examina- 
tion of the list of lord chancellors. Becket was the son of a 
London merchant. William of Longchamp, bishop of Ely, 
tempore Richard I, is recorded as "of mean extraction." The 
famous William of Wickham, bishop of Winchester, was of 
common birth, as were both the de Stratfords, all chancellors in 
the reign of Edward III. The same was true of John de Chis- 
hal, Ralph de Baldock, Cardinal Thomas Langley, Cardinal 
Thomas Kempe, Bishop Robert Stillington, Bishop Thomas 
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Rotherham, Bishop John Alcock, and of yet others who need 
not be named. Thomas Wolsey, the great cardinal and chan- 
cellor of Henry VIII, was the son of a butcher. 

Thus the church in the Middle Ages was an avenue by which 
the common people could obtain political power — and thus the 
democracy of the teaching of Jesus, carried out in the policy 
of the church, was a means of leavening the aristocratic feudal 
state with democracy. The Protestant Reformation was an 
appeal from popes and councils to the conscience and judgment 
of the individual. This in matters theological and ecclesiastical 
was pure democracy. It was a startling change in an age accus- 
tomed to authority in church and state alike. Doubtless not a 
few found themselves unable to give fair consideration to the 
arguments of Wiclif and Huss and Luther just because the 
implication seemed so revolutionary — it shocked settled habits 
of thought. The reformers appealed to the teaching of Jesus 
and claimed the right to interpret that teaching by their own 
reason. The conservatives stoutly denied such claims, and 
insisted on the heaven-born authority of limited classes to pre- 
scribe what all should believe. This was not at all different 
from the existing theory of the state, in which the law for all 
was the will of an aristocratic few. So, in truth, the new doc- 
trines struck at the foundation of the state as well as of the 
church. Democracy in faith led by inevitable sequence to 
democracy in politics. Doubtless few of the reformers realized 
this, though it was dimly apprehended by some of them, and 
perhaps by more of their opponents. Kings and nobles instinc- 
tively sided with clerical authority. This community of cause 
emerged into clearness at the time of the English peasant revolt 
of 1 38 1. The Lollards, aiming their attack at ecclesiastical 
usurpations and abuses, had strong support from the nobles. 
But the socialistic rising of the peasants, apparently inspired 
by the spirit of Wiclif, and assailing noble as well as churchly 
privilege, profoundly alarmed laymen as well as churchmen. 
Church and state were suddenly realized to have a common 
foundation. If one should be undermined, the other would 
totter. Thus there was a revulsion of public feeling, and this 
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premature English reformation failed largely because its demo- 
cratic political tendency was perceived and dreaded. 

In the sixteenth century the reform ecclesiastical was taken 
up anew, and apparently quite apart from any democratic or 
socialistic tendency in the state. The nobles in France, princes 
and nobles in Germany, the king himself in England, were asso- 
ciated in the movement. But the political disruptive tendency 
was inevitable. In France and Germany the state was torn by 
religious wars — wars which were fought in behalf of religious 
toleration, but which of sheer necessity were based on a negation 
of monarchical absolutism. In the Low Countries this went so 
far that out of the stress of the long strife there emerged a 
republic — the first political fruit in modern days of the reform- 
ative interpretation of the teaching of Jesus. 

The sequence was inevitable. If men could judge for them- 
selves as to the meaning of the religious doctrine of Jesus, it 
followed that in matters of faith all men had equal rights. But 
if so, then it was but a short step to the demand for equal rights 
in the state. It was Holland which first won freedom from a 
despotic king in the inspiration of the new faith. England fol- 
lowed, working out the religio-political syllogism to its logical 
consequence in the commonwealth. Martin Luther meant the 
English Bible. The Bible meant Cromwell. And all together 
meant a democratic republic both in church and state. To be 
sure, the English commonwealth was as premature in the state 
as had been Wiclif's movement in the church. The reaction 
brought back the Stuarts and the aristocratic church, and the 
political reform was put off nearly two centuries. At last, after 
the French wars were ended, the reform bill of 1832 took up the 
work where the Commonwealth dropped it, and in our own day 
we see England virtually a political democracy. 

The old churches, whether Roman or English, have been 
allied with autocracy and with aristocracy in the state. For all 
that, however, both have been thoroughly leavened with the 
democracy which is inseparable from the teaching of Jesus. 
Nothing can be more democratic than the social work and wor- 
ship of the Roman church, for example, and this has undoubt- 
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edly given a great impetus to the democratic trend of the mod- 
ern state. South Germany is Catholic — but it is also demo- 
cratic in politics. It is Protestant Prussia which is today the 
stronghold of feudal aristocracy in Germany. 

The nineteenth century is signalized by the great wave of 
democracy which has swept over all nations. Government rests 
on the masses in a new sense now. Aristocratic privileges have 
vanished away in nearly all the world. Modern governments 
are controlled by parliaments, and parliaments are chosen by the 
people. Equality before the law, universal suffrage, representa- 
tive assemblies — these have taken the place of the political 
inequalities and narrow despotisms which characterized feudal 
society. 

This has been the great revolution of modern times. Its 
causes have been more than one, undoubtedly. Its progress 
has been the resistless sweep of a tidal wave. But it can hardly 
be doubted that one powerful and never-ceasing force which 
has pushed it on has been the democratic teaching of the Chris- 
tian church — the democratic teaching of Jesus. If men are 
equal before God, why should they not have equal rights before 
human law ? This is the political truth which is interwoven in 
Christianity. By the teaching of Christianity through long 
centuries it has been driven deep into human consciousness. It 
is now the common thinking of civilized men. 

In these ways, then, the teaching of Jesus has affected poli- 
tics. The political philosophy of the Roman empire was trans- 
formed. The church which was organized to embody the ideas 
of Jesus has in one way or another had a powerful political 
influence. The essence of his doctrine — common humanity, 
common sinfulness, common accountability to God, the equal 
preciousness of human souls — this is democracy. It has been 
a perpetual lesson which has helped to make clear to men the 
folly and wrong of class tyranny, and to inspire the masses in 
the struggle for emancipation. 

Dominant Christianity means dominant democracy, 



